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but received little enlightenment, only reports of general mobilization,
of Chamberlain's final message to Hitler assuring him that Great
Britain and France would guarantee the obligation undertaken by
Czechoslovakia to surrender the Sudeten territory, and of President
Roosevelt's second appeal for peace addressed directly to Hitler
himself, a powerful and enlightened document. But, of course, none
of these appeals was allowed to be published in Germany.

I have not lost hope that war will be avoided and unless Hitler
is utterly insane, some agreement may be reached at the eleventh
hour. But that Hitler may be insane I readily grant. Hitler has now
gone so far in his public speeches in Germany that it would be very
difficult to recede without serious loss of prestige.

Then came a triple-priority telegram from Washington instructing
me to see the Foreign Minister, or some other official of the Foreign
Office, and to suggest that Japan follow the President's initiative in
appealing to Germany and Czechoslovakia for peace. The telegram
was decoded and typed at i, and realizing that minutes might count
in the present crisis I had Dooman take it over to the Foreign Office
and place the message in the hands of a responsible official at 1.05 in
anticipation of rny appointment with General Ugaki at 2.50. When'
I asked for an appointment, Kishi said that both the Minister and
the Vice-Minister were tied up all day and could not receive me,
but I told him that my business was of the utmost importance and
urgency and that I definitely must see the Minister himself; hence
the arrangement. Cabot Coville, a secretary in our Embassy, went
with me to check the interpretation of Tsuchiya of the Foreign
Office ; it was entirely accurate. I opened the conversation by saying
to the Minister that this was a moment of the utmost gravity in the
history of civilization and a moment at which decisions and actions
may fundamentally influence the future course of civilization. The
message of the American Government was then presented both
orally and in an informal paper so that the text would be clear on
the record, accompanied by a written transcription of the text of
the President's appeal to the Chancellor of the German Reich, the
President of Czechoslovakia, and the Prime Ministers of Great
Britain and France.

After listening to the interpreting of the message into Japanese,
carefully followed by Coville, the Minister replied substantially as
follows : "I would express on behalf of the Japanese Government
full agreement with the action taken by the President of the United
States in the controversy between Germany and Czechoslovakia,
As you are aware, Japan is always desirous of peace, and although
unfortunately engaged at the present time in hostilities in China,
Japan hopes to establish there conditions of peace. We also seek a
peaceful settlement between Germany and Czechoslovakia ; but
there is a question whether action by Japan similar to that taken
by the President would be efficacious. We must give careful considera-
tion to what action we, in Japan, may best take, from the point of